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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews literature on the growth in after-school 
programs, reasons for their growth, and what these programs hope to 
accomplish It also addresses what is known about what works, program costs, 
and implications for policy. Overall, the forces behind increased funding and 
activity in after-school programs could be characterized in two phases: time 
on task and home alone. There was tremendous struggle between those who 
believed that after school programs should focus on skill development by 
providing more time on task and those who stressed the need to provide an 
atmosphere for growth and adult contact for children who are home alone. It 
was difficult to pin down models of youth development and links from theory ‘ 
to program characteristics. Much of the evidence on these programs was 
sparse. However, data from a review of 10 studies that used a relatively 
rigorous methodology to measure impact on a variety of outcomes (e.g., drug 
and alcohol use, academic skills, and violence) indicated that there have 
been some effective programs. Alternative strategies for determining what 
works and what does not are noted (e.g., abandon the search for hard evidence 
and justification and capitalize on major evaluation efforts) . Appended are a 
description o'f-'factors in the growth of youth development programs and 
detailed summaries of program evaluations. (Contains 42 references.) (SM) 
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PREFACE 



Interest in after-school programs has increased dramatically in recent years. Yet little is 
known about the effectiveness of these programs and whether they are a good use of taxpayer 
dollars. This paper reviews the growth of these programs, the reasons for their growth, and what 
they hope to accomplish. It also addresses what we know about what works, the costs of the 
programs, and the implications for policy. 

This paper was commissioned by the Brookings Roundtable on Children in an effort to 
shed more light on these questions. It was written by Rob Hollister, Professor of Economics at 
Swarthmore College, with background research by Marc Rockmore (made possible by assistance 
from the Smith Richardson Foundation). 

The paper concludes that much of the evidence on these programs is sparse and not very 
good. However, based on a review of 1 0 studies that used a relatively rigorous methodology to 
measure impact on a variety of outcomes such as drug and alcohol use, academic skills, or 
violence, flollister concludes that there have been some effective programs. 

The Roundtable is making this paper more broadly available in the hopes that it will 
catalyze further discussion and research on this important topic. 



Isabel V. Sawhill 

Director, Children’s Roundtable 

The Brookings Institution 
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The Growth in After-School Programs and Their Impact 

Rob Hollister 



I. Recent Rapid Growth in After-school and Youth Development Programs 

The National Survey of America’s Families by the Urban Institute provides estimates that 
indicate that in 1997 about 7 percent of youth age 6 to 12 were engaged in some sort of after- 
school programming. After-school program participation was higher for those children with 
working mothers. Among 6 to 9 year-olds with a working mother, 21 percent participated in 
after-school programs. Among 10 to 12 year-olds with working mothers, the rate was 10 percent. 
Participation also varied by income level: 7 percent of low- income 10-12 year-olds with 
employed mothers versus 11 percent of high-income children with employed mothers. 

In recent years there has been rapid growth in funding of after-school and related youth 
development programs. Here is my rough accounting of this growth: 

• In fiscal year 1998, the federal government provided $40 million dollars to schools to 
create and run 21 st Century Community Learning Centers, which are school-based 
after-school programs. In fiscal 1999, the funding for this program increased to $200 
million, in fiscal 2000 it increased to $450 million, and in fiscal 2001 funding rose to 
$850 million. 

• State and local governments have likewise greatly increased spending on after-school 
initiatives. During the 1998 school year, New York increased funding for after- 
school programs from $500,000 to $10 million. Kentucky spends $37 million on 
extended school services. Maryland passed an After School Opportunity Fund of $10 
million. Wisconsin is providing $20 million for after-school programs. The 
Pennsylvania legislature is considering a bill for $15 million for after-school 
programs. 

• At the local level, in 1998, George Soros’s Open Society Institute established The 
After School Corporation in New York City and it now supports 165 programs in 
New York City and 20 in other locations in New York State. The Open Society 
Institute is providing up to $25 million per year on a 3:1 match basis for these efforts. 
In Boston, the mayor launched his “2:00 to 6:00” initiative that currently funds after- 
school programs in 57 schools and has recently received a $23 million grant from 
local foundations, corporations and universities to be used for these purposes. 
Chicago’s Lighthouse provides after-school services to 363 elementary schools. The 
Wallace-Reader’s Digest Funds are making major investments in promoting these 
programs, as are the Charles Stewart Mott and Annie Casey Foundations. 1 

II. Why Has There Been a Growth in After-School and Youth Development Programs? 

In many ways, the growth in after-school programs and the continuing pressure to expand 
them is, at this point, more a social movement than a policy innovation. As with other social 

1 These data are largely drawn from Grossman et. al. (2001). 
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movements, the impetus comes from a variety of interest groups: educators, child development 
experts, community development groups, criminal justice experts, health professionals, and 
parent associations. They have different concerns and objectives, but coalesce around some 
structuring of activity in the after-school hours. 

Reasons for Growth 

After school programs have evolved in response to a set of broader social and economic 
developments since 1980. 2 In thel980s, proponents of new programs for youth focused on the 
risky behaviors of youth: increased sexual activity at young ages, drug and alcohol abuse, school 
dropout, and weak educational performance. The results of these risky behaviors were perceived 
to be: growth in teen pregnancy and the related growth in single parent families, deeper 
involvement in drugs and drug selling, growth in gang-activity and crime, and a lack of basic 
skills such as literacy and numeracy. The perception of increased risky behavior, particularly 
among youth from low-income families, was given even sharper focus when a Carnegie 
Foundation report pointed out that a high proportion of crime committed by youth occurred 
between the hours of 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. in the afternoon. This naturally led to the proposition 
that filling those hours with after-school programs could reduce the opportunity to, and 
likelihood that youth would, engage in those risky behaviors. 

Some analysts noted that these risky behaviors may have been generated by deeper 
changes in the economic and social environment. Changes in the economy affected families both 
at the low-income and middle-income levels. Inequality in earnings grew sharply with declining 
real wages for middle- and low-income workers. More women entered the labor force in order 
to try to maintain family income in the face of the declining earnings of their husbands or in 
response to greater opportunities for themselves. 

Poverty became more concentrated in inner city areas. The location of jobs shifted away 
from the inner city to the suburban fringe (spatial mismatch) and the premium paid for high skills 
increased (skills mismatch). At the same time, the quality of inner city education was perceived 
as deteriorating. Due both to “spatial mismatch” and “skills mismatch,” inner city youth faced 
poorer employment prospects and weakened abilities to take up available opportunities. 

The earlier emphasis in the 1980s and early 1990s on risky behaviors among inner city 
youth began to be criticized by experts in youth development. They argued that most youth 
programming was too focused on negative behaviors on the part of youth and that a more 
positive stance was needed. Efforts should be made, they argued, to emphasize the programs and 
activities that were likely to lead to positive outcomes for youth, not just to the diminution of 
risky behavior. 

To summarize: the forces behind increased funding and activity in after-school 
programming could be characterized in two phrases: “time on task” and “home alone.” These 
two phrases apply both to the children of low-income parents and to the children of higher- 
income parents. 



2 In Appendix A, this complex of factors is discussed in somewhat more detail with references to the appropriate 
literature. 
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The phrase “time on task” stands for the increasingly prevalent view that more time spent 
on an educational or skill-building tasks will result in much improved educational performance. 
Those who take this view have argued that after-school programs can extend the learning period 
- the time on task. 

The “home alone” phrase reflects worries about “latch-key children.” The increase in 
women's labor force participation across all income levels has led to concerns that more and 
more children are being left during after school hours in unsupervised situations, particularly 
during those “3 p.m. to 6 p.m.” hours - hours when risky behavior may occur, both among 
children from low-income families and among children in higher-income families. 

The two sets of concerns have been reflected in an increasing tension within the after- 
school movement. There are those who feel the programs should be closely connected to the 
schools, with programming primarily focused on enhanced educational performance. Others, 
however, emphasize that after-school programs should provide a “safe place” where children can 
feel they “belong to something” and can gain in self-confidence in non-academic as well as 
academic activities. I will return to discussion of this tension below. 

From "Prevention” to "Positive Youth Development” 

Traditional youth-serving institutions, such as the YMCA, Boys and Girls Clubs, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, had virtually never focused on preventing risky behavior by youth. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, increased concerns about poverty and the decline of inner cities 
led to a shift in emphasis toward trying to prevent school dropout, substance abuse, youth crime, 
and teen pregnancy. Researchers tried to isolate factors that predicted later negative behavior. 

By contrast, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, greater stress was placed on achieving 
positive outcomes for youth and on programming that would build on the positive assets youth 
had, or could have, and on “developmentally appropriate” strategies. 3 Attention was refocused 
on the joint roles of family, schools, and communities in promoting positive youth development. 

Central to the ideas of positive youth development programming is the observation that 
youth in late childhood/early adolescence are dynamically developing their sense of self. They 
are trying out, to some degree, different persona. 4 Positive youth programming seeks to shape 
this dynamic in positive directions. Part of the continuing evolution of positive youth 
development programming concepts has been what Catalano and his colleagues (1999) call 
“Prevention Science.” Prevention science involves attempts to identify “risk factors” that predict 
the later emergence of problem behaviors and “protective factors” that work to reduce their 
emergence. “Exposure to increasing numbers of risk factors was found to increase the likelihood 
of a child’s problem behaviors, while exposure to increasing numbers of protective factors was 



3 For a brief introduction to the background of these developments see Catalano et. al. (1999, p. 2-9). 

4 An interesting literary presentation of this process of a youth trying on persona can be found in V. S. Naipaul's A 
Bend in the River. 
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